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THE MEDIEVAL 
LIBRARY 


UNDER THE GENERAL EDITORSHIP OF 
SIR ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, Lirt.D., F.B.A. 


A selection of the choicest literary masterpieces of the Middle Ages in 
Europe—romances, religious works, poetry and manners. Post 8vo. 
Brown Boards, 5s. net, unless otherwise stated. 


1. THE BOOK OF THE DUKE OF TRUE LOVERS. 
2. THE TUMBLER OF OUR LADY AND OTHER MIRACLES. 
3. THE CHATELAINE OF VERGI. 
4. THE — BOOK: MEDIEVAL MANNERS FOR THE 
YOUNG. 
5. THE DIVINE CONSOLATION OF THE BLESSED ANGELA 
DA FOLIGNO. 
6. THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY FINA, VIRGIN OF S. GEMIG- 
NANO. 
7. EARLY ENGLISH ROMANCES OF LOVE. 
8. EARLY ENGLISH ROMANCES OF FRIENDSHIP. 
9. THE CELL OF SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 
10. ANCIENT ENGLISH CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 7s. 6d. net. 
11. EIGHT TROBADOR POETS. 
12. CLIGES. 
13. PEARL. 7s. 6d. net. 
14. EARLY LIVES OF CHARLEMAGNE. Shortly. 
15. THE CHRONICLE OF JOCELIN OF BRAKELOND. Shortly. 
16. THE VISION OF PIERS THE PLOWMAN. Shortly. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Collected Historical Works" of 


Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H. Edited 
by his son, Sir R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, 
F.R.S. Inten volumes. Volumes V (The His- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxons), VI and VII (The Rise 
and Progress of the English Commonwealth, 
Anglo-Saxon Period) are now ready. Royal 8vo. 
42s net each. 

“Tf ever a man’s reputation was submerged by 
he results of his own labours, Francis Palgrave was 
he man. His work lies at the base of any accurate 
knowledge of the constitutional history of medieval 
England, and no one has done more to make ossible 
ts critical study. A complete edition of Palgrave’s 
works will be not only a worthy monument to his 
memory, but a valuable addition to the library of the 
historical student.” —The Saturday Review on Vols I-IV. 


On Some Antiquities in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Dunecht House, 


Aberdeenshire. By the Right Rev. 
G. F. BROWNE, D.D. With 60 plates. 
Demy 4to. 63s net. 

“* At the present moment, when so much is being 
written on archaeology and startling things uttered, 
as at the recent meetings of the British Association. 
it is opportune to see this splendid work on groups of 
prehistoric remains in the Dunecht area, the interest, 
diversity, and the number of which is so great... . 
It is in every way a book in which all who have taken 

art as promoters or helpers will have great satis- 
action.”—The Aberdeen Daily Journal. 


A Text-Book of European Archae- 


ology. VolI. The Palaeolithic Period. 
By R. A. 8S. MACALISTER, _Litt.D., 
F.S.A., Professor of Celtic Archaeology, 
University College, Dublin. With 184 Illus- 
— 8vo. 50s net. 

is based on the lectures on archaeology 
the author at University College, 


and will, he hopes, be of use to others, besides h 
students, who desire to study the subject. 


Bach’s Chorals, Part III. The 
Hymns and Hymn Melodies ofthe Organ 
Works. By CHARLES SANDFORD 
TERRY, Litt.D. Cantab. Crown 4to. 30s net. 


English neglect of the Choral Preludes is due in a 
large measure to unfamiliarity with the melodies and 
hymns on which they are founded, whereas, by 
reason of the intimate relation between them’ and 
Rach’s music, a knowledge of both is imperative. 
The author believes that his book will be found to 
provide the necessary apparatus for a neglected study. 


The Calendar : Its history, structure, and 
improvement. By ALEXANDER PHILIP, 
LL.B., F.R.S. Edin. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


The author’s aim has been to furnish a concise 
summary of the history and construction of the 
Gregorian Calendar, with special reference to its 
reform and the fixing of the Easter date. The essay 
concludes with a consideration of the changes which 
the author considers necessary in order to remove its 
chief defects with the least possible disturbance. 


Sir A.W. Ward: Collected Papers. 
Historical, Literary, Travel and Miscellaneous. 
By Sir ‘ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, 
Litt.D., Hon. LL.D., Hon. Ph.D., F.B.A. 
Volumes III and IV (Literary). Demy 8vo. 
63s net the two volumes. Volume V (Travel 
and Miscellaneous). Demy 8vo. 36s net. 

“The Master of Peterhouse may look with just 
pride at their number, their variety, and high standard 
of workmanship. When completed, the 
will be in several respects remarkable. It covers 
very long literary life.”—The Times on Vols I and Te 


The New Shakespeare. Edited by 
Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH and JOHN 
DOVER WILSON. The third volume, The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, is now ready. 
Cloth, 8s net. Leather, 10s 6d net. 

“The edition is a real contribution to scholarship. 
It is a voyage in the spirit of the Elizabethans over- 
seas not yet clearly charted; and solid land is in 
sight on the horizon—a new settlement of the text 
of Shakespeare.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


Small Talk at Wreyland. By CECIL 
TORR. Second Series. Demy 8vo. 9s net. 


“This second book of Mr. 'Torr’s small talk is as 
delightful, peculiar, and varied as_its predecessor. 
Again we run to welcome an exact and learned scholar 
who is yet untouched by pedantry, a keen appreciator 
of life’s follies and humours who is serenely immune 
from bitterness or asperity, a personality in which 
ripe experience, a whimsical fancy, a choice and 
fragrant wit combine, and on whose tongue that 
almost lost art of gracious, pointed conversation 
renews its magic cadence.”—The Times Literary 
Supplement. 


The Early Printed Books in the 
Library of Corpus Christi Col- 


lege, Cambridge. A hand-list ar- 
ranged in order of Country, Town, and Press, 
with short references to Proctor’s Index and 
other Bibliographical Works. Compiled by 
8S. GASELEE, M.A., F.S.A., C.B.E., Librarian 
and Keeper of the Papers at H.M. Foreign 
Office. Paper covers. Large Royal 8vo. 
2s 6d net. 


New Mathematical Pastimes. By 
Major P. A. MACMAHON, R.A., D.Sc., Se.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 12s net. 


The author has devoted much time and thought 
of recent years to the development of ‘* Permutations 
and Combinations.” During that time he has con- 
structed, for use in the home circle, various sets of 
pieces, of elementary geometrical shapes, based upon 
these ideas, and now brings them together for the 
first time, ‘* with the object of introducing, in a wide 
sphere, what he believes to be a pleasant by-path of 
mathematics which has almost entirely escaped the 
attention of the well-known writers upon mathe- 
matical recreations and amusements.” 


Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 : C. F. Clay, Manager. 
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daughter of Christopher Parr, at Salthouse, 
Norfolk, and in the marriage register there 
Sa he is described as “of the parish of St. 
CONTENTS.—No. 191. Katherine in the City of London.” From 
the place of marriage it is suggested 
NOTES :—Vice-Admiral Sir Christopher Mings, —Britis ‘ + 
Settlers in America, 462—Jottings from a Notebook, 463— | 12 the D.N.B.” that John My ngs may 
Nelson’s Signal and the Man who hoisted it, 464—English have been connected with the Norfolk 
Army Slang as used in the Great War, 465—Thomas Havard 
—Symmes’s Hole,” 467—Columbia Market, Hackney— | family of Mynnes. There may have been 
Keats, Hampstead and Sir C. W. Dilke, 468. such a connexion, but investigations which 
QUERIES :—Antiquities of York Minster—Gentleman Ushers | | have made into the history of the family 
of the Black Rod, 468—Norland’s Academy—Riddle: | of Menge, Minge, Mynge, Mindge or Mings, 
“The Letter H”’—R. D’Oyly Carte—Sir W. 8. Gilbert’s | as it is indiff T nth spelled ive reason 
Pedigree—The Rev. Richard Snowe—St. Joseph of Arima- | y pelea, 
thea—Five Odd Queries—Hemming Family—Field-name | for questioning it. The name appears in 
Actis”’—Oriental Brass Pot—Antony Bustard, 469— | various ‘no- 
Vicars of Crediton—The Rev. John Cartwright—R. c. | V@T1Ous parts of the south and east of Eng 
Mundell—George Basevi, Architect—‘* Hop-scotch ?: De. | land, but chiefly in Kent, where it is found 
tivation of Word—Ruskin : R fercnze sought—Words of | in the Subsidy 2olls as early as 1348. At 
iting: seen crave to be turtea | 2° Present day it is rarely met with and 
SPLIES :—Verlaine at Stickney, 470—Grave to be turfed | 
and“ bryered "Devonshire House Gates, 472—-Col. | Seems to have nearly died out, but there 
Chester’s Extracts from Parish Registers—lllicit Distilling is an annual reference to it in the news- 
in Scottish Highlands—* The King’s English”: Ges- | rej i it 
ture,’ 473—Dr. Robert Gordon, ‘ Coul Goppagh” | pepers with a preached 
“ Buckheen "—Verbalized Surnames—Principal. London ON New Year’s Day at the Church of St. 
“hristian Names, 474—T.R.E.O.—Nigger Song or English | 
Folk Song—Ruspini—Mules on Mountains—The Palace of | Street, but now united with St. : John 
Placentia, 475—Hatchments—Families of Pre-Reformation Zachary, Greshem Street, London, m ac- 
Priests, 476—* Artemus Ward ’’—Robert Henry Newell— | 
Nickname of William Pitt (the younger)—Staverton, Co. | cordance with the will, dated and proved 
Devon—Prince Lee Boo—*The Private Papers of Henry 1. 1622, P:€.€. (112 Saville) and Dean and 
Ryecroft,’ 477—Brewers’ Company—Corporation of Hoast- | Chapter of Westminster (Book Camden, 
men—John Patrick Eden, 478. | pas 
| folio 7), of Richard Minge, citizen and 
tecture ’—‘ A Text-book of European Archeology ’—‘ The | cordwainer of St. Anne and St. Agnes, 
War List of the University of Cambridge ’"—‘ The Beginning Aldersgate Street. The testator was evi- 
dently connected with Kent, as he mentions 
Notices to Correspondents. | property in that county and makes bequests 
Henry Minge of New Romney, 
‘and to John Minge of Precincts of St. 
Notes Katherine, shoemaker. Further, Judith 
. |Mynge of the City of Canterbury, widow 
VICE-ADMIRAL SIR CHRISTOPHER | (of John Minge of New Romney, who was 
MINGS | probably the M.P. for that place in 1592/3 
woah a ‘and 1601, and Mayor in 1598 and 1604), 
. . le . 
Has the ancestry of Vice-Admiral Sir | in her will, dated and proved 1616 in the 
Christopher Mings, who died in June, 1666,| Archdeacon’s Court of Canterbury (Book 
from wounds received in a fight with the 61, folio 389), leaves to “John Minge of 
Dutch, ever been satisfactorily cleared up? London, an apprentice to my deceased 
Pepys, in his ‘Diary,’ makes many refer- husband’s kinsman, £60.” John Minge, 
ences to him, and on the subject of his citizen and cordwainer of London, was a 
parentage states, under date Oct. 26, 1665, | party to certain Chancery proceedings 
* Sir Christopher Mings and I together by | in 1626, 1631 and 1649 in connexion with 
water to the Tower: and I find him a the will of Richard Minge of St. Anne and 
very witty, wéll-spoken fellow and mighty | St. Agnes before alluded to. 
free to tell his parentage, being a shoe-| From these two wills it appears that in 
maker's son”; and again, June 13, 1666,) 1616 a John Minge was an apprentice in 
he says, “his father being always, and at) London toa kinsman of John Minge of New 
this day, a shoemaker, and his mother &/ Romney, Kent, who, we may fairly assume, 
hoyman’s daughter, of which he was used | was Richard Minge, citizen and cordwainer, 
frequently to boast. | of St. Anne and St. Agnes, and that in 1622 
In the ‘D.N.B. it is stated that Sir) he was out of his apprenticeship and pursu- 
Christopher’s father was John Myngs, who | ing his trade of shoemaker in the parish 
was married Sept. 28, 1623, to Katherine, of St. Katherine. From the Chancery 
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roceedings it is clear that the same John 
Singe was a citizen and cordwainer of 
London, 1626 to 1640, after which date I 
have no further notes regarding hi 

It seems more than probable that this 
John Minge, shoemaker in 1622 in St. 
Katherine’s, is identical with the John 
Mings married in 1623 at Salthouse, Nor- 
folk, as of ‘‘ St. Katherine’s in the City of 
London.” If this is so, then Sir Christopher 
Mings was of Kentish and not Norfolk 
descent. 

As to the spelling of the name, it may be 
observed that in the body of the registered 
copy of Sir Christopher's will (167 Mico) 
it is spelled “‘ Minge.” In Shaw’s ‘ Knights 
of England,’ vol. ii., p. 241, it appears as 
follows: “27 June, 1665, Christopher Minnes 
(Mynns, Mings)”?; and in the will, proved 
1723 in Commissary Court of London, of 
Thomas Minge, writing master, of St. 
Paul’s, Shadwell (probably a relative) is a 
bequest to son Christopher” of the 
funeral ring of Sr Christopher Minge.” 

Judith Mynge, whose will, proved in 1616, 
has been already referred to, was a daughter 
of William Hamon of Acrise, Kent, and she 
mentions in the will her brother Sir Thomas 
Hamon and several of her sisters, who are 
recorded in the Visitation of Kent for 1619. 

GeorceE S. Fry. 

15, Walsingham Road, Hove. 


BRITISH SETTLERS IN AMERICA. 
Mr. M. Ray Sansorn, at 12 S. viii. 375 


his wife and 10 children and 28 other 
persons—servants, retainers and colonists. 
His eldest son was Baker Brooke. 

4, Hon. Thomas Cornwaleys had Cross 
Manor, on St. Inigoes Creek, in 1639. The 
Cornwaleys, or Cornwallis, family were re- 
presented in Nova Scotia, and hailed from 
North Wales. 

5. Col. William Digges possessed War- 
burton Manor, in Prince George’s County, in 
1690. He was a son of Governor Digges 
of Virginia, whose father was Sir Dudley 
Digges, Master of the Rolls to King Charles I. 
He married Jane Sewall, daughter of Lady 
Baltimore by her former marriage with the 
Hon. Henry Sewall of London. Some of 
the Digges settled in Ontario. 

6. The Snowden family, owners of Re- 
surrection Manor, between Tower and Cuck- 
old Creeks, in 1655, belonged to Wales. They 
left many descendants. A leading member 
of this family, Randolph Snowden, was a 
loyalist grantee of St. John, New Brunswick. 

7. Augustine Herman, to whom Bohemia 
Manor, in Cecil County, was conceded by 
Lord Baltimore, as a reward to him for 
making the first map of Maryland, came 
of a respectable family in Bohemia. In 
1651 he married Jane Varlett. The families 
of Thomson, Foreman, Chambers and 
Spencer claim descent from the Lords of 
Bohemia Manor and were among _ the 
loyalists who left Maryland when the 
ancient régime was overthrown. 

8. The Tildens, or Tyldens, had Great 
Oak Manor, in Kent County. Their an- 


(s.v. ‘ Lancashire Settlers in America’), states cestors were Lords of Great Tyldens, near 


that there is a strong desire on the part of Marden, Kent. 


most New England families to locate the 
district which was the early home of their 
ancestors in England, &c. I therefore have 
pleasure in submitting the following in- 
formation. 

1. Dr. Thomas Gerrard, who was granted 
Bashford Manor, on the Wicomico, in 1650, 
belonged to the family of Gerard of Lanca- 
shire. Samuel Gerrard, first President of the 
Bank of Montreal, was probably of this family. 

2. George Talbot, Lord of Susquehanna 
Manor in Cecil County in 1680, was cousin 
of Richard Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnell. 
Some of the Talbots settled in Nova Scotia 
in 1783. 

3. Gov. Robert Brooke, of Brooke Place 
Manor, in 1654 was President of Lord 
Baltimore’s Council. I do not appear to 
have a note of the county to which he 


belonged, but he went from England with 


Marmaduke |Tylden was 
cousin of Sir Richard Tylden of Milsted. 
The family had possessed lands in the 
parishes of Brenchley, Otterden, Kenning- 
ton and Tilmanstone in the reign of King 
Edward ITI., and Sir William Tylden paid 
for lands in Kent when the Black Prince 
was knighted. 

9. Giles Brent had Fort Kent Manor, 
on Kent Island. The Brents were related 
to the Calverts, Lords of Baltimore. They 
consisted of two brothers, Giles and Foulk, 
and two sisters, Margaret and Mary. They 
also went out from Kent in 1638. Of their 
descendants Robert Brent married Anna 
M. Parnham, of the family of the Hon. John 
Pole, of the Privy Council; James Fenwick 
Brent married Laura, daughter of Gen. 
Walter H. Overton, of Louisiana; and Gen. 
Joseph L. Brent married Frances R. Kenner, 
daughter of Duncan Kenner, of Louisiana. 


| 
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from the Dukes of Courland in Russia. 
Stephen Van Courtlandt was Mayor of New 
York in 1677. 

1l. Lewis Morris, Governor of New 
Jersey in 1638, was a descendant of William | 
Morris, gentleman, of Tintern, Monmouth- 
shire, and bore, Ist and 4th, gules, a lion! 
rampant, regardant or; 2nd and 3rd, argent, 
three torteux in fesse. Crest, a castle in| 
flames. His son Lewis, born 1638, was a 
Judge in Admiralty, as was his son Richard. 

12. Col. Caleb Heathcote, son of Gilbert 
of Chesterfield, Derbyshire, and brother of | 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Lord Mayor of. 
London, had property 
He married a daughter of Col. Smith of 
Long Island, and his daughter married) 
James de Lancey. 

13. Thomas Pell had Pelham Manor, 
9,166 acres, in 1666. He was grandson 
of John Pell (m. Margaret Overand), who 


was son of the Rev. John Pell, rector of) 
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10. The Van Courtlandts were descended | Epwarp Cave As CLERK OF THE FRANKS.— 


Edward Cave, nat. Feb. 29, 1692, at Rugby, ap- 
prenticed to a printer and before he had served 
his time married a young widow and lived at 
Bow. By her interest he had his appointment 
toG.P.O. Qu. abt. 1713, Sir Thos. Frankland and 
Jo. Evelyn, P.M.G.; in 1715, Lord Cornwallis and 
Jas. Craggs, P.M.G. He got country newspapers 
and sold the intelligence for 2ls. a week. After- 
wards as clerk of the franks he furnished debates 
tocountry papers. In 1728 he was in custody of 
the Serjeant at Arms for supplying the minutes of 
the House of Commons to The Gloucester Journal : 
again, in 1729, Raikes of Gloucester was censured 
but Cave escaped. 

A frank of Walter Plummer given to the Duchess 
of Marlborough was stopped by Cave as a breach 
of privilege. He was accused of opening letters 


Searsdale Manor. to detect frauds in franks so sent and was dis- 


missed. 

In 1731 Cave established The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. In 1738 he was threatened for printing 
debates in the House of Commons and then called 
it Empire of Liliput. In 1738 Lord Monson’s 
name was counterfeited to a frank, and P. S. 

'Monson committed to Newgate. 
In 1747 Cave was in custody of Black Rod for 


Southwick, Sussex, in 1590 | printing the trial of Lord Lovat and was censured 
> 


14. Robert Livingston possessed Living- 
ston Manor in 1686. He was a descendant 
of the Rev. Alexander Livingston of Stirling, 
Scotland. 

15. Frederie Philippse, who possessed 
Philipsburg Manor, 1,500 square miles, was 
born in 1626 at Bolsward, in Friesland. 
His arms were, Azure a demi-lion rampant, 
issuing from a ducal coronet argent, crowned 
or. Crest, the same. His son Frederic 
married Joanna, daughter of Gov. Anthony 
Rockholer of New York, whose children 
were (1) Col. Frederic, leaving 10 children ; 
(2) Philip ; (3) Susan, married Col. Beverley 
Robinson ; (4) Mary, married Col. Morris. 

I trust that the foregoing brief notes may 
enable descendants of early settlers in 
America to establish connexion with families 
inthiscountry. JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


JOTTINGS FROM A NOTEBOOK. 


Tue following items are from among a 
collection of notes, which contains many 
others equally quaint, made by Mr. Edward 
Walford, for a Book of Eecentric Characters 
which, I faney, was never put together 
for publication. Possibly it was the last 
literary work begun, being cut short by 
the writer’s illness. The papers were given 
to Miss Caulfield, fhe authoress, and by her 
given to me. For the purposes of this 
book Mr. Walford collected some curious 
pamphlets as well as MS. notes. 


'for printing the debatés. In 1752 he gave brief 
|reports regularly with initials, but from 1782 
| debates have been printed without disguise. E. 
Cave died in 1754 at 63. 

_ In 1762 the Bishop of Ely’s name counterfeited 
| to a frank. 

, _In 1788 the whole superscription required by 
the member. 

Lord Dacre’s name having been used for 42 
covers. 

The Franking Act commenced in 1765. 

A limitation of number by Act, 1784. 

In 1795 Sir Benj. Hammet was reprimanded 
by the House of Commons, April 10, for deputing 
his son to frank for him. 

In Queen Anne’s time the office was in Lombard 
Street. The Inland Department consisted of 
William Frankland, comptroller, six clerks of the 
road, @ window-man, and sixteen sorters. 

2. MisoGynists. — Colonel Thomas Talbot, 
son of the first Baroness Talbot de Malahide, 
who served with some _ distinction in the 
Guards, in early life had been crossed in love. 
This wounded his pride, and he tock into 
his head a dislike of the whole female sex. 
After retiring from the Army, he obtained an ex- 
tensive grant of land in Canada, near Lakes Erie 
and Ontario, where he employed his time in re- 
claiming the forest by felling timber, cutting 
roads, and drainage, at the same time offering 
every encouragement to workmen and_ their 
families to settle on his property, which was miles 
in extent, and thus gave a home to several thousand 
souls. He also founded a flourishing town which he 
called Port Talbot, which increased the value of 
his lands. But for all this, he never would 
allow a female to enter his park gates. He kept 
only male servants about him; and when he 
died, he forgot all his nieces, and left his lands 
to a faithful friend who had been his ‘ orderly ”” 
servant when in the Guards. 
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NELSON’S SIGNAL AND THE MAN 
WHO HOISTED IT. 


(See ante, pp. 301, 356.) 


Srvce the account of John Roome appeared 
in ‘N. & Q. the following additional in- 
formation has been found, which seems 
to establish the above spelling of his name 
to be the correct one, 

But as Mr. PonpEr stated that it should 
be Roon (by which name he was apparently 
known only to his medical officer in Green- 
wich Hospital), it seems strange that Roome 
should have entered there, under another 
false name, after owning to having done so on 
first entering the Victory as John Rome, when 


However, according to the Greenwich 
Hospital Register 69, the time of his ad- 
mission to the hospital was July 3, 1847, 
aged 76; height 5ft. 4in.; was wounded 
in the right side in the Victory ; his wife’s 
name was Susan [but then dead]; and he 
was born in Lambeth, Surrey, by which 
last statement he gave the Admiralty an 
opportunity of ascertaining his real name, 
had they had reason to doubt his word. 

Although Dr. Newman Chevers did not 
mention that an earlier application had 
been made for the relief of his protégé 
prior to 1847, it will be seen by the first 
of the two subjoined certificates that such 
had been the case, but it was refused in 
1843. 


he also gave Battersea as his birthplace. 
Greenwich Hospital. Register 25, 


My dear Sir, 


H.M. Ship Victory, June 22nd, 47. 


I rejoice to tell you I have succeeded for poor John Roome, send him to the Admiralty, 


and let him report himself to Lord John Hay and 


it is done. : : 
I remain, my dear Sir, yours in haste, 
JOHN PAsco. 


Newman Chevers, Esq., M.D., &c. 


Age at Time 
Character Ship Time of Entry Quality | Discharge (Cause 
Entry Y.|M. | W.| D. 
As John |Roome 
Victory 21 7 May, 1803) Lm 14 Jan. 06 
As John |Rome 
* | Fame 15 Jan. 06 Ord. 6 July 08 | Run 
Strenuous Not found | 
Clorinde 
in Hecate 
Owen Glend|ower 
Hecate 
Do. 5 Sept. 1813; A.B 15 Dec. 1814 1 3 2 4 
Do. 16 Dec. 1814; Lm. | 31 Dec. 1814 2] 2 
Relief refused | Do. 1 Jany. 1815; A.B 19 Nov. 1815 EE 2 1 
23 20 Nov. 1815, Ord. | 29 Aug. 1816 Off 10| 3 
J.P. 
2 | 12! 37] 3 
Admiralty Office, 19 July 1843. 


These are to certify, that John Roome, als Rome (Candidate for Pensio: 


pita) is borne on the Books of Her Majesty’s Ship: 
ua. 


in his List. 


This Certificate given on Admiralty Letter, dated 18 inst, No. 30. 


lities, Discharge, and Cause thereof, as there expressed ; the above Ships being all those m 


r to Greenwich Hos- 
s above mentioned, the Age, Bounty paid, Time, 
entioned 
Moore. 


20 July 43. 


te 
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| 
Age at | j Time 
Character Ship Time of) Quality Entry Discharge | Cause eer 
Entry | Y¥.| M.| D. 
j | 
‘| As John| Roome | | 
Victory 21 Lm. 7 May 1803 | 14 Jany 1806, 
As John; Rome 
Fame Ord. 6 July 1808 Run| 2] 6|—| 6 
| | 
ee} | R removed |p. Ad.* 25 June 47 
| Strenuous not /found 
= Clorinde 
borne in Hecate 
“5 | Hecate A.B. | 5 Sept. 1813 15 Dee. 1814 
| Do. Lm. | 16 Dec. 1814) 31 Dec. 1814 a| 32 
A.B. | 1 Jan. 1815 | 19 Nov. 1815 uj} 2] 1 
Do. Ord. | 20 Nov. 1815 29 Aug. 1816) *Off 10 | — 3 
J.P. | 
| 2|—]| 3 


Admiralty, 26 June 1847. 


These are to certify that John Roome, alias Rome (Candidate for Pensioner to Greenwich Hos- 
pital) is borne on the Books of Her Majesty’s Ships above mentioned, the Age, Qualities, Entry, 
Discharge, and Cause thereof, and Time, as there expressed ; the above Ships being all mentioned 


in his List. 


B. Moore. 


This Certificate given on Admiralty Letter, dated 1 July 1847. 
[Endorsed] Remove R. No claim to back Pay. No Prize money. J. H. He 


25 June, W. J. M. 
Send it afterwards to me. 


H. Hay. 


E. H. FarrBrotuer. 


* per Admiralty. 


ENGLISH ARMY SLANG AS USED IN 
THE GREAT WAR. 


(See 12S. ix. 341, 378, 383. 415, 423, 455.) 


THE following list has been compiled from 
words kindly sent in to us by Capt. E. 
Conen, Mr. D. A. Dennis, Jr., Mr. L. H. 
F. Drew, Mr. Rosert Hutton, Mr. C. J. 
Macratu, Mr. H. A. Prencter, Mr. ANDREW 
Sovutrar, Mason WeErRNHER, Mr. J. W. 
Wortey, J. M. O., B. S., and Ll. W. 

The next list—which will appear on Dee. 
24—will be composed of Air Force slang. 


A fair number of words has already been 
collected, but additions would be welcome. 


A. NICKNAMES AND PERSONAL APPELLATIONS. 


BELGIQUES (BELGEES). Belgians. 

BLIND HALF-HUNDRED. Anti-aircraft batteries. 

BUuFF-STIcK. Orderly man.* (Barrack-room.) 

CANARIES. Instructors at central training schools 
in France (from yellow arm-bands worn by 
instructors). 

CLIENT. One who “ clicks” for (i.e., is detailed 
for) fatigues. 

Cros. Lout. 

CLUTCHING HAND (THE). Quartermaster-Ser- 
geant. (Kitchener’s Army.) 
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Dersiz£. A tailor. CHOKE A MAN OFF (TO). To keep him in his 
Dorey. Fool; inefficient soldier. place ; give him the cold shoulder. 
DUCKBOARD HARRIER.; A battalion runner, or | CHUCK UP (GIVE HIM A). Give him a salute. 
anyone employed as a messenger in the | CrRCLE ROUND. Search for. 
trenches. COME ON TALLY PLONK (TALLER CANDLE)? How 
Hook (A). <A successful practitioner of the art of are you getting on? (Comment allez-vous ?) 
‘dodging the column.” COLD (IT’s) ENOUGH TO MAKE A JEW DROP HIS 
Mup-LARK. Anyone singing in the trenches. | BUNDLE. It’s very cold. 
(Trenches, 1914.) CoTTron ON (TO). To understand. 
Op Bm. Any soldier with a drooping mous- | CUSHY ONE IN THE BAKE. Sarcastic description 
tache. (Trenches.) of a bad head-wound. 
Skipper. Used for ‘‘ Captain,” as in the Navy. |Cur THAT out. Stop acting the fool. (Cana- 
SNAKE-CHARMERS. Buglers. (Route march.) dians.) 
STRING AND GLITTER Boys. Men detailed for| Dac up. Clean up. (Barrack-room.) 
guard. The ‘string’ is the lJlanyard,| DAMPER (HAVE A). Have a drink. 
generally confined to service on ceremonial! Dic our. To tidy up generally. (Army billets 
occasions. in France.) 
B. Murrary TERMs. Dirty ONE (A). A bad wound; a misfortune. 
ae DoBRA AND NIET DOBRA. Russian for ‘ good ”’ 
ARMISTICK (ARMITIST). Armistice. and ‘‘no good” [I have known a Scottish 
BLUE (IN _. 4 ae pee _ attack has gone sergeant drill a squad of Russian recruits and 
forward and has lost touch. those words comprised his whole knowledge 
BoBBING DRILL. Practice-aiming at targets. of the language.—A. S.] 
(Musketry training.) Donkeys. ‘Transport mules. 
CAT-STABBER. Clasp-knife. (Trenches, because | czy, ruup (a). A bad wound. A misfortune. 
of splicing attachment.) Ecos A-cook. Hard-boiled Egyptian eggs. 
COLD-MEAT TICKET. A soldier’s identity disc. | }jypry crepir. An expression always used by 
Fizza. Parade. (Barrack-room.) the men: no one knows the meaning. 
GERMAN SAUSAGE. German observation balloon. Frx (ON THE worD). Punctually. “I was 
(Trenches. there on the word, Fix.” 
GOOSEBERRIES. A wire entanglement the shape | four py two. Army biscuits. 
of a gooseberry. (Trenches.) Garr. A concert. (France.) 
Hooks. Spurs. Chiefly to recruits. *You’ve | Garr (A FINE). A fine show. 
forgotten your hooks, lad ! I-I. How are you? (Password on line of 
MAKKI. Machine gun. march.) 
(A). The Egyptian Expeditionary Force | Bicycle. (France.) 
term for a march in the Sinai Desert. Jinpy. Quick,smart. ‘ Look jildy ’’—be quick. 
Movurnrvt Maria. Syren at Dunkirk used to! Kawerap. Spoken as a sign of submission—in 
. signal approach of long-range shell. imitation of the German prisoners. 
Non-stop. A shell that passed overhead. | Kisswosu. Thingummybob. 
Pip, SQUEAK, AND WILFRED. 1914, General Ser- | one (A). A bad wound, a misfortune. 
vice, and Victory medals. (France.) . | MARK TIME ON. Retain; hang on to. 
SKATES. Wire shoes issued to the infantry in) Russian equivalent to Napoo.”’ Used 
Sinai and speedily condemned as worse than | by Tommy in every way. “ Nothing doing”; 
useless. | “T haven't got it.” 


STOCKING-SOLES GUN. A gun firing a high| Nix, Nothing; no. ‘ Nix on that ’—nothing 
velocity shell. ; | doing. ‘ Nix beer.” (Ger. : nicht or nichts 3 nix 

Stunt (p. 348, C). A raid or small attack. aaa —Army of the Rhine). 

TuBE TRAIN. A shell producing a noise similar | OosTBOO. |The hardest worked word.  Signified 
to that of a tube train. anything, its nearest equivalent being 


| 
UNCLE CHARLIE. Marching order. (Route | “gadget.” Once I: heard this dialogue :— 
march.) | Lorry driver: Sorry, Flight, but in the fog 
C. MISCELLANEOUS. | a fellow passed me on the wrong side and 
ALL SMART. Everything’s all right. carried away my oojiboo. 
ANZAC PICKET (TO BE ON). To be *‘ dodging the Flight Sergeant: That’s the second side- 
column ” at the Anzac Hostel, Kantara, E. lamp you've done in this week.—A. 8. | 
BABES (THE). Something very good. Parky. Cold. (Trenches.) 
BaGs OF ROOM. Heaps of room. | Peecuy. Presently, shortly. “Il be there 
BAKE. Head. | peechy.” 
BAND-STAND. Cruet. (Barrack-room.) | Photograph. (Trenches.) 
BLANKETY-BLANK. Captain’s language. (Trenches.) | PRUSSIAN GUARD. A flea. 
BLINK. Stump of q cigarette. _PuNG (TO). Signaller’s word, meaning to go to 
BLOW OFF THE LINE (TO). To lose. | sleep while on duty at the telephone. 
BoGrEY (MAKE A). Make a mistake. | PUSH THE BOAT OUT. Pay for a drink. (Canteen.) 
Book4&. Hungry. (India.) | QUITE IN ORDER. Not unusual, no surprise need 
BREEZER (GI's A). Give me a rest. (Trenches.) be expressed. 
BUBBLY. Champagne. RaAce-CARD. Morning Sick Report. (Kitchener's 
IN (put A). Shut the door. (The | Army.) 
Army huts at Winchester.) | ReD EYE. Rum. 


Buss. Alone, only. ‘“‘ He had his coat on buss”? Rest A RREW. Make tea. 
—he had only his coat on. Scorr. Food. 
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SEND IT DOWN, Davy, LAD! The soldier’s prayer | 
d 


for rain and the ‘‘ No Parade” call. Use 
sarcastic during wet weather. 
SHEMOZZLE. A row, quarrel. Possibly a cor- 
ruption of Przemysl. 
Snack uP. Have a meal. 


‘STRIKE ALIGHT! Iamsurprised. (Exclamation 


on hearing bad news. Trenches.) 

TIN HAT ON IT (JUST ABOUT PUT THE). Nearly 
spoilt everything. (Trenches.) 

TOFFEE-NOSED. Stuck up. (Trenches.) 

Wuat Aapout 1r? When are you going to “ get 
amoveon” ? (Qn continual halts on march 
up to trenches.) 


THomas HAavarD (OR Hawarp), LL.B., 
was appointed Vicar of Llandilo Vawr, 


Carmarthenshire, in 1554, and was deprived | 


in 1559 (Gee, ‘Elizabethan Clergy,’ pp. 
258, 283). In a letter from Scory, the 
Bishop of Hereford, to Cecil, dated Aug. 
17, 1561, we read that Walter Mugge 
{formerly Prebendary of Exeter), John Blax- 
ton (formerly Archdeacon of Brecknock, 
‘Treasurer of Exeter, Prebendary of Salisbury 
and Incumbent of Bracton, Worcestershire), 
Thomas Arden (formerly Prehendary of 
York, Worcester and Hereford), Friar 


Gregory Basset, B.D. (formerly Vicar of | 
records that he 


Sowton, Devon, and sometime one of the 


Oxford Franciscans), William Ely (Presi- | 
, and maintainer of the enemies of religion, a 


dent of St. John’s College, Oxford), and 
Havarde had been in the city of Hereford, 
and there had been ‘‘ so maintained, feasted 
and magnified, with bringing them through 


the streets with torchlight in the winter, | 


that they could not much more reverently 
have entertained Christ Himself’? (Gee, 
p. 161). 


In August, 1562, ‘“‘ Philip Morgan [?.e., 


Morgan Philips], late of Oxford; John [i.e., 


Thomas] Arden, late Prebendary of Worces- | 


ter; Friar Gregory, alias Gregory Basset, a 
common Mass sayer; one Ely, late Master 
of St. John’s College in Oxford ; one Havarde, 
late chaplain to Mres, Claurenciaulx ’’—were 
said to be ‘supported in Herefordshire,” 
but on Sept. 8, 1562, Havarde was arrested 
for saying Mass in Lady Carew’s house in 
Fetter Lane, London, and was _ brought 
before the Lord Mayor, who committed him 
tolthe Counter and thence to the Marshalsea, 
while “My Ladi Carew and Mysteris Sack- 
filde ’’ were sent to the Fleet. On Sept. 13 
the$Bishops of London and Ely suggest that 
Havarde ‘“‘ should be put to some torment 
and so drawn to confess what he knoweth ” 
(Machyn’s ‘Diary,’ pp. 291, 292; Cath. 
Rec. Soc., i., p.49; Hatfield MSS., i., n. 865; 
Haynes, ‘ Burghley State Papers,’ p. 395). 
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** Mres. Claurenciaulx ’’ was Susan, daughter 
of Richard White of Hutton, in Essex, and 
widow of Thomas Tonge (Clarencieux). 
She was Queen Mary’s favourite lady-in- 
waiting, was with her at her death, and 
eventually was allowed to leave England 
with Lady Jane Dormer (Noble, ‘ College 
of Arms,’ p. 116; Madden, ‘Privy Purse 
Expenses of Princess Mary,’ p. 222; Cal. 
8.P. Span., 1558-67, pp. 106, 109-10, 111, 
133; S.P. Dom. Mary, xiv. 8; 8.P. Dom. 
Add. Eliz., ix. 31, 43, 55). 

In October, 1564, Scory complained, 
there be also in this diocese’ and county of 
Hereford divers fostered and maintained that be 
judged and esteemed some of them to be learned, 
which in Queen Mary’s days had livings and 
offices in the Church, which be mortal and deadly 
enemies to this religion. Their names be Blaxton, 
Mugge, Arden, Ely, Friar Gregory, Howard, 
Restall of Gloucester, Johnson, Menevar, Oswald, 
Hiamerson, Ledbury, and certain others whose 
names I know not. These go from one gentle- 
man’s house to another, where they know to be 
welcome (Gee, p. 200). 

‘*Howard”’ is, of course, Havarde. There 
can be no doubt that he was a relative to 
Thomas Havard of Hereford, a J.P. and 


member of the City Council, of whom Scory 


by common fame is a daily drunkard, receiver 


maintainer of superstition and namely of abro- 
_gated holy days. He useth to pray upon a Latin 
primer full of superstitions. His wife and maidens 
used beads and to be short he is a mortal enemy 
to Christian religion (Camden Misc., ix., ‘ Letters 
to the Privy_Council,” pp. 13, 14, 15, 19). 

He refused to subscribe to the Act of 
Uniformity, Nov. 19, 1569. 

Thomas ‘ Heyward” was arrested for 
saying Mass in Lady Browne’s house in 
Cow Lane, London, on Palm Sunday, 
|April 4, 1574, as Stowe relates, and was 
Teleased from prison on the following 
Aug. 26 (Dasent, ‘Acts of the Privy 
Council,’ viii. 287). 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


*Symmes’s John Cleves 
Symmes (1780-1829) in the year 1818 
propounded his odd theory of a central 
passage or tunnel through the earth. This 
|notion attracted much attention the 
United States. (See my ‘American Glos- 
sary’; also The Atlantic Monthly for April 
1873.) But it was not then new. The 
1669 edition of Donne’s ‘Poems,’ at pp. 
398-401, contains a satirical ‘ Catalogus 
Librorum,’ in which I find this: ‘29. De 
Gurgite diametrali a Polo ad Polum, per 
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centrum navigabile sine pyxide per Andr. 
Thevet.”’ And the theory is_ probably 
still earlier. In 4 §. xi. and xii. several speci- 
mens of ‘Utopian Bibliography’ are col- 
lected; but the one ascribed to Donne 
(whether he really wrote it or no) escaped 
notice. Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 
Portland, Oregon. 


CotumpB1A Market, Hackney.—Few 
people to-day recollect the origin of the 
name of this place, on the estate which 
is to be sold by the Burdett Coutts trustees. 

The story goes that when Miss Burdett 
Coutts confided to Charles Dickens her 
intention of founding the market, he wel- 
comed the idea with the cry of ‘ Hail, 
Columbia !’’ and thus the name arose and 
was adopted by the bene“actress of the East 
London poor. 

An esteemed correspondent reminds nie 
that Charles Dickens alludes to this incident 
in All the Year Round for 1862. 

J. LanpFeaR Lucas. 

101, Piccadilly. 


Krats, HampsteEAD AND Sir C. W. 
Dike (see 11 S. iii. 145, 176, 196; iv. 51). 
—The following from the current issue of The 
Hampstead and St. John’s Wood Advertiser 
may prove of interest :— 


Keats MEMORIAL HOUSE. 

The Keats Memorial House Committee has 
just received a set of framed photographs of 
the surgery at Edmonton, where Keats lived 
while indentured to Dr. Hammond from 1811 
to 1815. It was soon after he left Edmonton 
that Keats came to Hampstead. The photo- 
graphs give four exterior and three interior 
views of the surgery, the two interior ones 
showing the poet’s sitting and bed room, and 
the surgery itself containing a dispensing cabinet, 
which it has been suggested might possibly 
be the one used by Keats. The examination of 
the cabinet does not lend much support to that 
conjecture. The photographs, which have been 
presented by Miss Edith Aldersey White, were 
taken a short time ago—a fortunate occurrence, 
as since then several changes have taken place 
in and about the building, and it would now be 
practically impossible to obtain similar views. 
They will, therefore, be of particular interest 
as showing the Keats rooms and the building in 
a condition approximately the same as when used 
by the poet. 

It may be of interest to state that Dr. Ham- 
mond’s house still remains, though with a wing 
which has been added subsequently. 

The photographs, with accompanying letter- 
press, may be seen in the Reference Department 
at the Central Library. 


In due course this welcome addition 
will, without doubt, find appropriate shelter 


at the poet’s home in Keats Grove, Hamp. 
stead, with the other choice relics tem- 
porarily stored at the Central Library 
referred to. CLARKE. 


Junior Atheneum Club. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


ANTIQUITIES OF YoRK Mrnster.—Can 
any correspondent kindly tell me 

1. What has become of the “cope of 
plain white sattin”’ stated by Drake to be 
the only one left in York Minster in 1736; 

2. Whether any identification has been 
made or attempted of the carved stone 
heads of its chief builders ; 

3. Where was the Chancellor’s residence 
in York; 

4. The whereabouts of his seals of office 
as having jurisdiction in his ‘“ Peculiar” 
and as a Lord of the Manor of Laughton ? 

GEORGE AUSTEN. 
Chancellor of York Minster. 


GENTLEMAN USHERS OF THE Brack Roop. 
—Can any reader supply me with the place 
of burial of the following Gentleman Ushers 
of the Black Rod? The date of their death 
is approximate and based on the date of 
appointment of their successor in office. 


Died 
Sir Richard Coningsby 1604 
George Pollard ne 1624 
James Maxwell 1640 
Alexander Thayne < 1660 
Sir John Ayton oh : 1671 


I am also particularly anxious to find a 
portrait or drawing of the following :— 


ied 
Sir David Mitchell (Admiral) 1710 
Sir William Oldes 1718 
Sir William Sanderson 1727 
Sir Henry Bellenden .. 1761 
Sir Francis Molyneux. . 1812 
Sir Septimus Robinson 1765 


According to his will there were two 
portraits painted of Sir David Mitchell 
(Admiral), and Sir Septimus Robinson was 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, but I can 
find no trace of their portraits. 

W. P. PULTENEY, 
Lieut.-General. Black Rod. 
3, Lower Berkeley Street, W. 
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Norztanp’s AcapEMy.—I should be very 
much obliged if any reader could give me. 
any information about Norland’s Academy. 
It was known to have been a fashionable 
school for young gentlemen about the year 
1775 and within an easy drive of Hyde Park | 
Corner. The name of the headmaster at 
that time was Eylin or Aylin or some such 
name. Sopoy Hatt. | 


Five Opp QUERIES.—Can any readers 
oblige me with answers to the following 
queries ?— 

1. Bishop Wilkins’ ‘ Universal Language.’ 
Who asked of this famous work, ‘* Where 
is the second man to come from ? ” 

2. Old grouse in the gun-room (‘She 
Stoops to Conquer’). What was the story ? 

3. ‘Don Quixote.’ Who learned Spanish 


so as to be able to read this romance in the 


THE Lerrer’H.”’—I have a’ 
copy of the famous riddle, the answer to 
which is The letter h,’? commencing 

’Twas whispered in heaven, 
*Twas muttered in hell. 
It has been attributed to various persons ; 
has it ever been decided who the author was ?. 
LATYMER. | 


R. D’Oyny Carte.—Can anyone tell me 
exactly how he was related to the family 
of Rudall Carte? Is he the R. D’Oyly, 
Carte who set some of the music of Gounod’s | 
‘Faust’ for the flute in 1864 and wrote. 
several songs, including ‘ Three Roses,’ 1872. | 

J. M. 

37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


Sir W. 8. PEDIGREE.—MTr. | 
Seccombe states in the ‘ D.N.B.’ account of 
William Gilbert, the novelist (1804-1890), | 
that his father claimed descent from Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert (1539 ?-1583), the navi- 
gator. Has this ever been worked out 
genealogically ? J. M. 

37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


Tue Rev. RicHarp SNOwE (See 11 S. i. 
50, 98).—I shall be glad if further informa- 
tion can be adduced in regard to the career 
of this eighteenth-century divine. All I 
know of him at present is that he was born 
1723, son of Thomas Snowe, of Southwark, 
gentleman ; matriculated from University 
College, Oxford, 1741; and was rector of 


Intégres "—Anatole France). 


original ? 
4. Roman Olympiads. Who first used 


‘this alternative for the Greek Kalends ? 


5. Le Savetier de Ste Gudule (‘ Les Juges 
Who was 
this ? W. J. G. 


Faminty.—I should be obliged 


for any reference to the family of Hemming 
Gloucestershire. I am _ particularly 


desirous of tracing the parents, and if 
possible the grandparents, of a certain 
Elizabeth Hemming, who was born at 
Hampton, Gloucestershire, on Nov. 30, 
1760. She married John Fuller, coach- 
builder, of Bath, in 1786, and died at Spring- 


' field Place, Bath, on June 9, 1849. 


A. R. Martin. 
18, Kidbrook Park Road, Blackheath. 


FIELD-NAME — Having re- 
ceived several kind replies, both through 
‘N. & Q. and privately, to my inquiry 
about ‘‘bryered”’ graves, I am _ tempted 
to ask another question on behalf of a 


\friend in Glastonbury. Close to that town 


there are several large meadows which are 


‘ealled “ Actis,” and there is also a farm of 


this name near the Abbot’s Barn. It is 
not uncommon to hear the expression ‘‘ down 
to Actis.”” Can any one explain the meaning 
of the word, which, I am informed, occurs 
in medieval documents with reference to 

this locality ? H. C. Barnarp. 


ORIENTAL Brass Pot.—I have a curious 


‘old brass Eastern pot which has on one 


St. Anne and St. Agnes with St. John ,; f 
Zachary, London, from 1780 till his death in| 
1788. This leaves forty years of his life this» T believe the pot may have come 


altogether unaccounted for. What was he 


doing between 1741 and 1780 ? 


Wma. McMurray. 


_ St. Josepu or ARIMaTHEA.—Baring-Gould, 
in his book ‘ Cornwall,’ states that when 
the miners “flash the tin” they cry, 
“Joseph was in the tin trade.” Can any 
of your readers confirm this? And what. 
does “flashing the tin’? mean? O.S. T. 


over in the forties. H. M.S. 


ANTONY BusTARD, WINCHESTER SCHOLAR, 
entered the College in 1524, aged 12, from 
Adderbury, and was Fellow of New College 
1530-1 (Kirby, ‘ Winchester Scholars,’ p.. 
113). Is he the ‘Anthony Busterd of 
Adderburye, Esquire,” who was a recusant 
in 1577 (Cath. Rec. Soc., xxii., p. 113) ? 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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VICARS OF CREDITON, Devon.—Biographi- 
cal information is sought of any. of the 
following, who were vicars of Crediton 
between the dates shown :— 

1. Thomas Ley (1689-1721). 

. Robert Ham (1721-1731). 
. John Carwithen (1731-1742). 
. John Stacy (1742-1759). 
. Samuel Hart (1759-1793). 
. John Rudall (1793-1835). 
T. Cann Huaues, F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


Tue Rev. JoHN CARTWRIGHT, rector of 


Winwick, Co. Northampton, 1688-1693, the | 
eldest son of Thomas Cartwright, Bishop | 


of Chester, is said to have gone *‘‘ beyond 
the seas.’’ Where did he go to, and did he 
ever return to thiscountry  G. F. R. B. 


R. C. MunpELt was admitted to West- | 


minster School Oct. 2, 1809. I should be 

grateful for any information about his par- 
entage and career. Go 

GEORGE Basevi, ArcuiTect.—When and 

whom did he marry? The * D.N.B.,’ vol. 

iil., p. 354, does not allude to his marriage. 
G. R. B. 


viz., “hop” and “scotch,” the lines 
marked or scotched on the ground? We 
have a_ dialect word ‘“scutch,’ and| 
scutchers = skates, with scoot,” | 


“scooter” and others of the same_ lot. | 
May not the sense of *‘ hop-scotch”’ be | 
first the hop and then the second action, | 
skidding or seutching ’’ the disc across the | 
line, thus combining two verbs and not a' 
verb and a noun on the analogy of “‘ catch- | 
penny,” &ec. ? ALEX. MACDONALD. | 

| 

| 

RvUsKiN: REFERENCE souGHT.—In one of his | 
works, Ruskin expresses the following sentiment : | 
“It is better to save up enough money to buy | 
one good picture by a good artist, than to buy | 
many reproductions.” I shall be grateful for the 
reference to this. HF. 

Southport. 

Worps OF SONGS WANTED.—Could anyone give 
me the words of two old songs, * The Cork Leg’ | 
and ‘ The Steam Arm ’ ? 

The chorus of both is ‘ Too-rol-too-rul-rool,”’ 
&e. I have inquired of the music trade with- 
out success. 
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| village. : 
| speak a word of French. 


| AUTHORS WANTED.—1. In a speech delivered at 
| the recent Armistice Day Dinner organized by 
| the English-Speaking Union, the American Am- 
| bassador quoted two pieces of verse. I have 
_ been unable to find the author of either one. Can 
“some correspondent enlighten me? They ran as 
, follows (I quote from the newspaper reports) :— 
| My enemy came nigh 
| And I 


Stared fiercely in his face, “ 
My lips went writhing back in a grimace, 
And stern I watched him with a narrow eye. 
Then, as I turned away, my enemy, 

That bitter heart and savage, said to me: 

‘ Some day, when this is past, 

When all the arrows that we have are cast, 
We may ask one another why we hate, 

And fail to find a story to relate. 
It may seem to us then a myster 
That we could hate each other.’ 
And did not turn away, 
Waiting to hear what I might have to say. 
But I fled quickly, fearing if I stayed 

I might have kissed him as I would a maid.” 


2. “ What to thee is shadow, to Him is day, 
And the evil He knoweth ; 
And not in a blind and aimless way 
The spirit goeth.” 
PW: 


| 3. Can any reader tell me where the following 
“comes from ?— 
| “ Oh cast that shadow from thy brow, 
My dark-eyed love, and smile awhile. 

Has Leila’s song no music now ? 

Is there no charm in Leila’s smile ? ” : 

It sounds Byronic—from ‘The Giaour ’—but 
H. W. Moore. 


“ Time with a gift of tears, 
Grief with a glass that ran.” 


Thus said he 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“ Derivation or Worp.— | 
Is the derivation of the name of thechildren’s|  ~ 
game hop-scotch as given in the dictionaries, | L. C. 
[** Before the beginning of years 
There came to the making of man 
Time, with a gift of tears ; 

Grief, with a glass that ran.... 
This is the beginning of the segond Chorus in 

Swinburne’s ‘ Atalanta in Calydon.’] 


Replies. 
VERLALNE AT STICKNEY. 
(12 S. ix. 429.) 


THERE is a letter dated April 10, 1875, 
from the poet to M. Edmond Lepelletier 
in the latter's Life of Verlaine (p. 348 
of the English translation), a portion of 
which runs as follows :— 


Here I am a professor . - in an English 
There is no one around me who can 
I teach French, 
Latin . - and drawing. I am sufficiently 
accomplished for these three labours. And I 
teach in English . what English! but 
during the eight days I have been here I have 
improved. 
Family life. 


Mr. Andrews is a young man 
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who reads French as I read English, but who does Your present correspondent was one of 
very the happy few who once heard Paul Ver- 
children, ae ek me English while I teach | laine lecture at Mr. B. H. Blackwell’s in 
them French; which is exactly what I want. Broad Street, Oxford. I cannot recollect 
How long shall I remain here? ‘Three or six; the date, but suppose it was somewhere 
months, according to my progress in speaking and! jn the nineties of last century. But I 
understanding. Then I shall seriously set about! »yst confess that the exiguous and in- 
earning my living in this country, where my ¢ “FR h” heated bli 
mother, L hope, will join me. Trequent renc vouchsated to public 
I have’no distractions and seek none. Much school boys on “ the classical side”? in the 
reading, walks with the pupils (not in rank and| early eighties left me wholly unprepared 
file, po to cope with the intricacies and nuances 
meadows, tu ot sneep, Cc. Is astonishing 
how well I have Neuane morally and physically of the P oet's discourse. However, I knew 
in these eight days. . . . something of his poems; and the presence 
My address is: M. P. Verlaine, at M. W./ of Verlaine in the flesh, with ‘‘ the Chinese ” 
Andrews, Stickney Grammar School, Boston, formation of the features so apparent in 
Lincolnshire. his portraits, was an unforgettable ex- 
My village is Stickney, two or three miles from . 
Boston, but the address is as above. . . . | Per: 
Thus [adds M. Lepelletier], he lived, peacefully In The Poets Corner (1904) there 18 
employed in regular work in the homely boarding- an admirable caricature by the incom- 
school. He wrote to me comparatively little parable Max entitled: ‘Paul Verlaine 
during his time there. More than once he. (Usher in Private School at Bournemouth 
declared himself completely absorbed in his:occu- | 1877-1878).’ A. BR. B . 
were months of contemplation and spiritual an 148 
material abstinence. He remained : year and Verlaine w phe schoolmaster at Stickney 
a half with M. Andrews. Ennui and the desire Shortly after his release from prison. He 
to see his mother again caused him to leave the taught French, Latin and drawing, his 
Stickney establishment. His mother came to only qualification for the post of drawing 
join him at Arras. ‘master being that he had some gift for 
But later he returned to England and caricature. He gave his lessons in English, 
settled at Boston, intending to live by giving of which he knew about as much as bis pupils 
private lessons. But whether from lack knew of French. His Head was a young 
of pupils or of introductions he did not sue-| man named Andrews, whom he described 
ceed, and sought for another school to which as *‘ charming, friendly, and very learned,” 
to attach himself. He was soon entered and he seems to have thought well of his 
as “a professor of French” in an establish- pupils, for he said that they were “ indus- 
ment directed by M. Remington at Bourne- trious,’’ but he had only been a week at the 
mouth—where several of the poems in school when he wrote the letter from which 
“Sagesse’ were written, in particular those these details are taken. He read enor- 
numbered xiii. and xv. in the complete mously, and took long walks with the boys 
works. In 1878, having returned to France, ‘‘ through magnificent meadows, full of 
he became professor in an ecclesiastical sheep,’ to the great benefit of his health. 
college at Rethel. He remained at the school a year and a 
Verlaine [comments M. Lepelletier] was, doubt- half and wrote no poetry. 
less, a rather unusual professor, and his lessons) He must have liked Lincolnshire, for, 
were certainly stamped by an originality and. after a visit to France, he returned to 


depth not to be found in those of either his pre- . it ae 
decessors or successors. It would be matter for. Boston, hoping for private pupils but 


astonishment if something from his teaching getting none. So he accepted another 
did not remain with his various pupils at Stickney, appointment in a school at Bournemouth. 
Bournemouth, and, more particularly, Rethel. _[n ‘ Sagesse ’ is a poem called ‘ L’éclabousse- 
Indeed, in 1897, the old boys of the College, ment des haies,’ which Verlaine had _pre- 
of Notre Dame organized a banquet in viously named ‘ Paysage en Lincolnshire.’ 
Paris in honour of their illustrious professor... Whom ought we to admire—Verlaine, 
On the menu was a bust of the poet sur- the conscientious schoomaster, absorbed in 
rounded by Fame, with the town of Rethel| his duties, who wrote no poetry, or Ver- 
and its college detached in a nimbus of laine the drunkard, the debauchee, the 
glory ; and at the conclusion of the banquet | hopelessly disreputable person, who pro- 
a eulogy on Verlaine was delivered by one, duced such admirable verse ? 
of the organizers, M. Jean Bourguignon, | T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
of the Revue d’Ardenne et ad Argonne. | The Authors’ Club, Whitehall Court, S.W. 
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It may interest St. SwrrHrn to know that. 


After a year ona a half spent at Stickney, 


Paul Verlaine was French teacher at the ennui and the desire to see his mother 


Ramsgate Grammar School during the again caused him to leave there. 


Franco-German War (1870-71). The pro- 
prietor and headmaster was a Church of 


England clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Druce, who,’ 


I understand, was a relative of the founder 
of the Baker Street bazaar. 


pupil even undertook a on 


foot to Canterbury Cathedral. 


pilgrimage ” 


the Eastern Telegraph Company, 
killed during the bombardment of Alex- 
andria (July, 1882). When the poet read of 
his old pupil’s death in a Parisian newspaper | 
he wrote a most sympathetic letter to my 


Verlaine was 
a great favourite of my eldest brother, the 
late Georges de Ternant, and the poet sand 


My brother, | 
who subsequently entered the service of 
was 


uncle, Alcide Ludovic de Ternant (Superin- | 


tendent of the Marseilles branch of the 
Oompany), and stated he would never 


forget his ‘dearest and devoted pupil 
Georges, and his most regular corre- 
spondent.”’ ANDREW DE TERNANT. 


36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


The answer to this may be best given in 
the poet’s own words, in a letter to his 
biographer, M. Edmond Lepelletier, dated 
April 10, 1875 (Mr. Wilfrid Thorley, in his 
little book on Verlaine, gives the date as 
1876; this is, I think, 
written from Stickney :— 


He 
returned to England in 1877 and took up 
his quarters at Boston, near Stickney, with 
the intention of giving private lessons, but, 
whether for want of pupils or introductions, 
he did not succeed; he next entered a 
school kept by a Mr. Remington at* Bourne- 
mouth. Several of the poems in the 
volume ‘ Sagesse’ were written there. 
W. A. Hurcuison. 
32, Hotham Road, Putney, S.W. 


See Edmond Lepelletier’s ‘Paul Ver- 
laine ’ (1907), p. 404, and Ernest Delahaye’s 
‘ Verlaine ’ 216. 

E V. 


GRAVE TO BE TURFED AND ‘“‘ BRYERED” 
(12 8. ix. 389, 431).—Is it not possible 
that. the covering of graves with briars 
or willow twigs may be a survival of an 


PAYEN-PAYNE. 


_ancient superstition ? 


incorrect), and. 


Cher ami,—Me voici professeur, au pair, dans 


Personne autour de moi qui 


un village anglais. 
un traitre mot. 


parle un mot de_ frangais, 
J’enseigne le francais, le latin . . . et le dessin! 
Je me tire assez bien de ces trois besognes. Et 
jenseigne en anglais, ce qu’il y a de plus fort. 


Quel anglais ! mais depuis huit jours que je! 


suis ici, j’improve (je fais des progrés). 
Vie en famille. 


M. Andrews [the headmaster] | 


est un jeune homme qui lit le francais comme je} 


lis l'anglais, mais qui ne le parle pas. . . . Mes 
élevés sont des enfants trés bien élevés et assidus, 
qui m/’apprennent Vl’anglais comme je _ leur 


apprends le frangais, et c’est ce que je cherche | 


précisément. Combien de temps resterai-je ici ? 
Trois ou six mois, selon que je saurai parler et 
entendre. Puis verrai sérieusement a gagner la 
vie en ce pays-ci, ol probablement maman, 
jespére, finira par se fixer presque. 

Je n’ai aucune distraction, et n’en cherche 
pas. Lectures immenses, promenades avec 
éléves (pas en rang, tu sauras, rien du pionisme 
ici) & travers de magnifiques meadows (prairies) 
pleins de moutons, etc. Depuis huit jours c’est 
étonnant comme je me porte bien, moralement et 
physiquement. . 

M. Lepelletier adds : — 

Il vécut ainsi apaisé, laborieux, régulier, dans 
cette pension familiale. . Ce furent des mois 
de recueillement, d’abstinence matérielle et 
spirituelle.; 


In a small village in North Wiltshire a 
man had lost his wife, but a few weeks 
afterwards consoled himself with another, 
much to the disgust of his neighbours, 
and the following conversation took place 
between two dames of the village :— 

“T hear they have put the withy sticks over 
poor Sarah’s grave. If, they hadn’t she’d walk.” 

“The Lord forbid!” 

“Ah! and if it were me He might forbid, but 
I’d up and at un if ’twere varty times!” 

The numeral “forty” was in constant 
use in the village. A man would declare 
he would go forty miles the other way to 
avoid an unpleasant meeting. 

Epwarp H. Dosrere. 

Udney Hall, Teddington. 


House Gates (12 8. ix. 
231, 391).—It is desired to know when 
these gates arrived at Chiswick, whether 
in 1740 or 1838. As it appears that Lord 
Burlington removed the gates to Chiswick 
House, we can surely determine the date, 
more or less, by finding out when Lord 
Burlington died. The latter is an ancestor 
of the Bedingfelds of Oxburgh, Norfolk, 
as Lord Burlington’s sister, Lady Elizabeth 
Boyle, married, in August, 1719, Sir Henry 
Arundell Bedingfeld, 3rd Bart., of Oxburgh. 
He was succeeded by his son, Sir Richard 
Bedingfeld, and in an old journal of the 
latter I find the following : — 

Dec. 3, 1753.--My uncle Lord Burlington 


died of a dead palsey. 
1754, Dec. 8—Lady Hartington died of 
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the Small Pox; she was daughter of the late Lord | Beaufort Garden in Chelsea, and transported the 
‘identical stones to Chiswick with religious attach- 


Burlington and was married to Lord Hartington, 
son to the Duke of Devonshire. 

In a little MS. book at Oxburgh, entitled 
‘ Lives of Bedingfeld wives,’ is the following, 


written by the Hon. Charlotte, Lady Beding- | 


feld, née Jerningham ;— 

8rd Lady Bedingfeld, Lady Elizabeth Boyle. 
This lady was the wife of Sir Henry Arundell 
Bedingfeld, 3rd Baronet. She married August 


ment. 

In view of the words “ built,” “‘ piece of 
masonry,” “ identical stones,” it is far from 
clear whether the iron gate is indicated. 


29 «66 


|Whether Lord Burlington bought or re- 


28, 1719, and her eldest son was born the year, 


following at her Parents’ house at Chiswick. 
Her father was Charles, Earl of Burlington, and 
her mother was Julia, daughter and heir of 
Henry Noel, 2nd son to Edward, Viscount 
Campden, who died 1677. Lady Eliza- 
beth’s sisters were (1) Juliana, Lady Bruce; 
(2) Lady Jane Boyle, who lived on Turnham 
Green, and died unmarried [her portrait is at 
Oxburgh]; (3) The Countess of Shannon. Her 


daughter, his sole heir, who married the Duke of 
Devonshire, and was mother to the present 
Duke fob. 1811] and to the late Dutchy of Port- 
land—by this marriage all the Burlington property 
passed into the Duke of Devonshire’s family, 


and nothing to the Bedingfelds but some indif-. 


ferent views of Chiswick Gardens and some curious 
table linen. 

The views of Chiswick and the table linen 
are still at Oxburgh. By the way, Sir 
Richard, in the journal already quoted, 
writes Pargson’s Green ”’ instead of ‘** Turn- 
ham Green” ! 


ceived the gate or gateway as a gift is of 
little importance. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Cou. CHESTER’S EXTRACTS FROM PARISH 
RecistTers (11 S. vi. 90; 12 8. ix. 389).— 
These were compiled in duplicate at the 
expense of Col. Chester’s friend, and after- 
wards executor, the late G. E. C., who 
indeed himself made some of the extracts, 
and one set was held by each. Col. Chester’s 
set passed to the College of Arms and the 


brother, Richard, Earl of Burlington, left an only | other has been distributed, chiefly beer at Shy 


public libraries connected with the parishes 
concerned, owing to G. E. C.’s express wish 
not to lessen the value of this gift ’’ by 
allowing another copy of the extracts to be 
available as a whole in any public library. 
C. or A. 


Inuicir Scottish Hicu- 
LANDS (12 S. ix. 431).—In reply to the 
query by D. M. U., the only work I am ac- 


_quainted with referring to the above is :— 


1780, Jan. 28.—My aunt, Lady Jane Boyle, | 


the last of the Burlingtons, and sister to my mother, 
died at Parson’s Green, near London, aet. 82. 


KATHARINE PASTON-BEDINGFELD. 
Villa Borghese, Torquay. 


After the mansion [Beaufort House] had stood 
empty for several years, it was purchased by Sir 


Hans Sloane ; and, in the year 1740, it was pulled | 


down, in pursuance of the directions of that 


gentleman. The chief gate, which was built by, 


Inigo Jones for the Earl of Middlesex, Sir Hans 


Sloane gave to the Earl of Burlington, who re-| 


moved it to his gardens at Chiswick. (London 
“— "accel vol. iv., by J. Norris Brewer, 1816, 
p. 


Among these [the ornamental buildings in the. 


gardens of Chiswick House] must be noticed a gate, 


erected at Chelsea by Inigo Jones, on the premises | 


which had formerly belonged to Sir Thomas 


More, and which were then occupied by Lord 
Treasurer Middlesex. This valuable piece of. 


masonry was presented to Lord Burlington by 
Sir Hans Sloane in 1738. (Zbid., p. 320.) 

Brewer (p. 319) refers to Horace Walpole’s 
‘Anecdotes of Painting,’ where, in the 
article on ‘ Richard Boyle, Earl of Burling- 
ton,’ is the following :— 

His enthusiasm for the works of Inigo Jones 
was so active, that he repaired the church in 


Covent Garden because it was the production of | 


An Account of Highland Whisky, with Smug- 
gling Stories and  Detections. By Ian 
MacDonald, 1.8.0. (late of Inland Revenue). 
Privately printed at Stirling by Eneas Mackay, 
43, Murray Place, and by Wm. Mackay and Son, 
Inverness, 1914. 

It is quite a small venture and does not 
relate much that any student of the subject 
is not already aware of. It can be seen in 
the British Museum. There have been 
numerous magazine articles on the subject 
for which the Periodicals Index at the 
British Museum should be consulted. 

If D.M. U. will let me have his address 
and is in town I can possibly assist him in 
other ways. B. R. Lerrwicu. 


“THE Kine’s GESTURE” 
(12 S. ix. 387).—The gallicism for which The 
Guardian reproves King George began, so far 
as my observation goes, to crop up in the 
newspapers last year. Like most neologisms, 
it is at present overworked. In The Daily 
News of Nov. 24, 1921, Mr. H. Wilson Harris 
writes: ‘“‘ You cannot quite get that gesture 
from Mr. Balfour.’ The same paper, Nov. 9, 
speaks of “the hope that Sir James Craig 
might make a generous gesture.” In fact 
I have noted it at least once a day for the 
last month or so. With it we may compare 


that great master, and purchased a gateway at| “to explore every avenue,” “to leave no 
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avenue unexplored,’ made current, I fancy, 
by the Prime Minister, and now a hardy 
daily. A neologism from the United States 
is the word “reaction,” used in a special 
sense. Mr. Wilson Harris’s article, quoted 
above, begins, ‘‘ Americans love to talk of 
getting someone’s reaction on a given 
subject,” and, in the same issue of The 
Daily News, Miss Rose Macaulay has, ‘ It 
is the story of her own reactions to life,” 
and ‘‘ What they think of the present-day 
intelligent English novel . . . may be 
gathered mainly from their own reaction 
to it.” It is no good trying to play Mrs. 
Partington to these importations. If they 
supply a “ felt want,’ they will drop into rank 
and cease to irritate by over-obtrusiveness. 

Ernest WEEKLEY. 

University College, Nottingham. 


Dr. Rospert Gorpon, ‘ Coun GorpacH” 
(12 8S. ix. 408)—May I partly answer my 
own query by quoting from The Dublin 
University Magazine (March, 1840; xv. 
311) a letter signed ‘“‘ Glenstyachey ’’ and 
“Thon Dhu” to “ Anthony Poplar,” touch- 
ing Coul Goppagh, three of whose poems 
are printed in the same issue ? 

He has, for a year or two, fallen into a lethargy, 
and has been living in a kind of half cave, half 
cottage, half dwelling on the coast under the 
cliffs of Portmuck. He is never seen in daylight, 
and only rarely by the night patrol of the coast- 
guard, when he sometimes appears, flitting by 
them like the ghost of a departed mariner, with 
a long spectral pipe, from which a spiritual 
cloud flies ever and anon over the waves 
in the moonlight. We paid him a visit on New 
Year’s Day, and found him sitting on the rocks 
at the eastern side of the island, and after spend- 
ing a day or two in his retreat, and in smoking 
with him round the cliffs at night, left him, as 
we can testify, in utter ignorance to the throne of 
our Sovereign Lady Victoria. How long his 
fit may last were hard to say, though when 
he pleases to come among the ongoings of men, 
there is no easier man in the world. On leaving, 
he presented us as a great favour with a large 
paper of negro-head—the real snuff: on open- 
ing which we found written thereon, and much 
defaced, the above rhymes. Pray let him know 
nothing of the matter. 


Of course I cannot say how far this 
description is to be taken literally. 


J. M. 
37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


‘*BUCKHEEN” (12 S. ix. 430).—This 
word, usually written ‘ buckeen,” is Anglo- 
Trish for boicin or buicin, diminutive of 
boc, genitive buic, a he-goat. The word 


is intended to convey the notion of “ rakish 
fellow ” or “ cad.” 


N. Pow Lett. Colonel. 
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VERBALIZED SURNAMES (12 S. ix. 370, 
432).—From the lists of these grahamize 
should certainly not be omitted. Sir James 
Graham, it may be remembered, opened 
suspected political letters and made use 
of the information thus obtained. I have 
some wafers of this period (1844), which 
are humorously lettered “By kind per- 
mission of Sir James Graham.” 

F. H. H. 


PrincipAL LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES AND 
TAVERNS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.— 
1. The Orange (12 8S. ix. 435).—I am 
obliged to Mr. BLeEacKLeEy for his note, but 
this Haymarket coffee-house in fact ap- 
peared in the first list at 12 8. vi. 126; that 
the lists have grown by accretion will suffi- 
ciently account for the oversight. But I 
have gladly incorporated his additional 
matter in my extended MS. lists, and I 
may add in confirmation of Henry Angelo’s 
statement (cited by Mr. Bleackley in his 
article on Casanova at 11 8. v. 123) that 
the O:ange was “crowded with foreigners 
and dancing masters ” the remark of Roach 
in 1793 that it was “ chiefly used by opera 
dancers.” A sketch of the exterior of the 
Orange Coffee-house may be seen in Miss 
| Hill’s ‘The House in St. Martin’s Street’ 
(1907), pp. 100-4. J. Paun pr Castro. 
| 
| 2. The Fountain (12 S. vi. 61; vii. 465). 
|—There is confusion in Mr. DE CastRo’s 
reference to the two hostelries of this name 
/at 12 S. vii. 465. The reference of 1708 
ban be to the house standing in the 
parish of St. Anne and St. Agnes, and that 
| of 1733 to the house which stood in Bartholo- 
|mew Lane in another part of the city. 
| Again, at 12 8. vi. 61, the earlier of the 
‘two Fountains, known also as the ‘“‘ Mourn- 
|ing Bush,” is described as “situate near 
‘unto Ludgate,’? whereas Aldersgate is in- 
'tended. The existence of this house, known 
originally as the ‘* Mermaid,” can be traced 
‘back to about the year 1530.* 

Wma. McMurray. 


SURNAMES AS CHRISTIAN Names (12 8. 
ix. 370, 437).—Douglas, daughter of William 
Levereage of Whelock, Cheshire, born 1603, 
was married to James Carrington, Bugs- 
worth Hall, Derbyshire. She had a brother 
named Savage Leversage. 

A. CARRINGTON. 

Northam, N. Devon. 


* It still exists as a tavern under the name of 


| the “‘ Lord Raglan.” 
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T.R.E.O. (12 S. ix. 354, 437)—When I 
read this query it occurred to me that the 
letters might conceivably stand for “ Theatre 
Royal English Opera,’ so I turned to Mr. 


Mvtes on Mountarns (12 S. ix. 354, 395, 
431).—A correspondent notes that ‘* mules 
were taken over the Théodule Pass (10,900ft.) 
without much difficulty seventy or eighty 


Austin Brereton’s history of the Lyceum! years ago.” Now I first went to Zermatt 
Theatre. In that work he says: ‘On/in 1865, and visited that village every 
August 3, 1815, it was called the ‘ Theatre| subsequent year (save in 1868) up to and 
Royal, Lyceum,’ and on the following} including 1872. I have a very clear recol- 
night, ‘Theatre Royal English Opera’.’” lection that mules were then taken over the 
That same year Mr. Arnold acquired the; pass, and that there was a regular tariff for 
lease of the site for £80,000 for 99 years,|them. In any case mules certainly crossed 
effected considerable structural alterations,|the pass, bringing wine from the Val 
and opened the house as the Lyceum d’Aosta to Zermatt. I think, therefore, that 
New Theatre on June 17, 1816. Conse-| ‘‘ about forty to fifty years ago’ would be a 
quently “Miss M.” could not have played, more suitable date than that given. 
there for “two seasons,” unless the two, W.A. B.C 
referred to include a season of Sadler’s Wells. | intel 
| to the ‘ Descriptive Catalogue of Portraits 
Niccer Sone or Sona. inthe Painted Hall of Greenwich Hospital’ 
(12 S. ix. 429).—The song about which Mr. | The ancient Royal Palace of Placentia at 
CHARLES SWYNNERTON inquires is as old as} in his 
the hills, and its title is The Other Side of | pe in which also Edward VI. died, ‘weed Snir 
Jordan.’ It was much in vogue in the! to the river at the north-east part of the grounds 
middle sixties, and figured in most of the of Greenwich Hospital. A portion of the erypt 
penny song-sheets of that period. The) of this palace is still in existence and forms part 
version your correspondent recently heard of the foundation of the present building. 
a baritone sing is obviously a bowdlerized H. A. PIEHLER. 
This is the name of old Greenwich Palace, 
question of how these old songs differ in| originally built by Humphrey, Duke of 
minute details, as was recently done in the | Gloucester, about 1437, on the site now 
case of ‘Uncle Ned. If, however, Mr. occupied by the west wing of the present 
Swynnerton cares to have the nine verses building, once the Royal Naval Hospital, 
of doggerel comprised in ‘The Other Side of 2OW the College. The name is the Latin 
Jordan,’ I shall be happy to copy them out form of “ Pleasaunce,” but was not_pro- 
and send them to him if he will communicate Petly applied to the palace till Henry VHT. 
direct with me. Wrtovcupy Maycocx. Edward IV. granted the manor and palace 
80, St. George's Square, S.W.1. to his queen, Elizabeth Wydvile. Henry 
‘ | VII. confiscated it with others, and Henry 
Rusprnt (12 §. ix. 371, 413)—James VIII. was born here. Edward VI., Mary 
Bladen Ruspini, then member of the Lodge and Elizabeth all used it regularly; the 
of the Nine Muses (London), was elected last was born in the palace. James I. 
member of the Prince of Wales’s Lodge granted it to Anne of Denmark ; Charles I. 
(London) on March 19, 1813, the death of and Henriette Marie also lived in it at in- 
his father, Chevalier Bartholomew Ruspini, tervals till 1642. In 1652 it was granted to 
being announced on Jan. 21, 1814. On Bulstrode Whitelocke; many additions 
Dec. 15, 1826, a letter was read in the latter had been made by various rulers, especially 
Lodge from the wife of James Bladen Ruspini, by Henry VII. and the two Stuart queens- 
stating that her husband had lost his consort; some of these were now pulled 
reason, and that the family were without) down. In 1654 it was made a residence 
the means of support. Temporary relief of the Lord Protector. In 1660 the old 
was afforded, and one of the children was; palace was in such a state of decay that 
afterwards admitted into the Masonic it was pulled down and the present buildings 
Institution for Girls, of which her grand- begun which now form the west wing. 
father, the Chevalier Ruspini, was the The new building progressed slowly owing 
founder. (Fenn’s ‘ Prince of Wales’s Lodge,’ to lack of money ; finally, after La Hogue, 
No. 259, 1890.) W. B. H. | 1692,.Mary II. declared her intention to 
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finish it as a hospital for disabled seamen: | 


which it remained till 1870. In 1873 it 

was re-opened as a College for Naval officers ; 

as such it stillremains. Stuart E. Beau. 
Stubbington House, Fareham, Hants. 


The Royal Hospital at Greenwich is 
built on the site of and partly incorporates 
the old Palace of Placentia. 

There appears to have been a royal 
residence here as early as the reign of 
Edward I., though little is known of this 
building. In 1433 the manor passed into 
the hands of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
who obtained a licence from the Crown 
“to embattle and build with stone” the 
Manor of Greenwich. The palace, which 
was accordingly erected, stood where the 
west wing of the Royal Hospital now 
stands. From its agreeable position on 
the riverside, it was called Plesaunce or 
Placentia, though probably not till a date 
subsequent to its erection. After the 
assassination of Duke Humphrey the manor 
and palace reverted to the Crown, and from 
this date the palace became a frequent 
royal residence. Edward IV. made con- 
siderable additions to the original building, 
and succeeding monarchs, notably Henry 
VII. and VIII., Elizabeth and James L., 
all added to its magnificence and grandeur. 
It was during the Tudor period that Green- 


wich Palace witnessed some of the most 
magnificent fétes and tournaments ever | 


held, while it was also the birthplace of 
Henry VIII. and his children Mary and 
Elizabeth. 

At the time of the Restoration, the 
Manor of Greenwich again reverted to the 
Crown. The old palace, however, which 
had now been standing for over 200 years, 
was found to be in a very bad state of 
repair, and Charles II. determined to rebuild 
it entirely on a most magnificent scale. 
One wing only of this new building was 
completed, at a cost of £36,000, and was 
later incorporated in the new _ hospital 
for seamen begun in the reign of William 
III. At the present time it forms, with 
certain later additions, the west wing of 
that hospital. A. R. M. 


The Manor of Greenwich was granted 


by Henry VI. to Humphrey, Duke of | pp 


Gloucester, who set about the erection of 
a palace, which, with its gardens, extended 
from the river to what is now Observatory 
Hill. Later Humphrey was granted 200 
acres to make a park, and a few years after 
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a similar gift was made to him, whereupon 
jhe pulled down his old palace and rebuilt 
| it on the spot now occupied by the hospital 
‘and ealled it Pleazaunce or Placentia. 
But a palace must have existed at Greenwich 
in earlier times, for Henry IV. dated his 
| will from his Manor of Greenwich. Edward 
IV. greatly added to this palace, and in 
1465 granted it to his queen, Elizabeth, 
' but Henry VII. forfeited her lands in 1487 
for the perfidy she was alleged to have 
‘shown in 1484. Henry VII. enlarged the 
palace and built an Observant Friary ad- 
joining it. Henry VIII., Edward VL., 
‘Mary and Elizabeth were all born there. 
|Henry VIII. married Katharine of Aragon 
and Anne of Cleves there. Edward VI. 
died there. James I. and Charles I. resided 
there for considerable periods. Charles II., 
finding it in a decayed condition, ordered it 
to be pulled down and a new palace to be 
begun. Only one wing was built at this 
‘time, 1661-6, at a cost of £36,000. Sir 
John Denham was the official architect, 
but he employed John Webb, who used the 
designs of his father-in-law, Inigo Jones. 
In this wing Charles II. occasionally 
dwelt. Greenwich Hospital as it now stands 
was completed by Wren. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


HatcHMents (12 S. ix. 310, 337, 377, 
397, 433)—A hatchment hangs high up on 
the wall of the Chapel of St. John the 
‘Baptist in Westminster Abbey, above the 
tomb of Sir Thomas Vaughan. 

H. A. PIEHLER. 


I remember seeing hatchments on two 
houses in London about the eighties or 
early nineties. One was on a_ house in 
Grosvenor Place. near the Wellington Club, 
and the other on a house close to St. James's 
|Palace. I think the former referred to a 
‘Duke of Northumberland and the latter 
‘to an Earl Sydney, who held an appoint- 
ment at the Court. ALFRED Mo.ony. 


OF PRE-REFORMATION PRIESTS 
(12 S. ix. 290, 335, 453)—Much light can 
be got from ‘The Law of IIlegitimacy’ 
(W. Hooper, London, 1911), especially at 
. 38-49 (‘Sacerdotal Celibacy’) and 86-99 
(‘The Clerical Bastard’). ‘The Passing of 
the Bastard Eigne’ (C. Sweet in The Law 
Quarterly Review, October, 1918), was very 
favourably mentioned, RockINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 
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“ ArreMUS Warp ” (12S. ix. 310, 375).— 


' In the reminiscences of Col. Henry Watter- 


son of Kentucky, recently published and 
wholly authoritative, he shows that the 
name of the Massachusetts general Artemas | 
Ward is a coincidence only. The original 
Artemus Ward was an illiterate showman 
with a few animals, who exhibited in the 
country towns near Cleveland, Ohio. 
Browne was a journalist there and had the 
happy inspiration of writing imaginary 
letters to his papers as from the showman, 
with the latter’s own kind of spelling, which 
not only amused the public but gave 
Browne a mask for diverting foolery. with 
any original pungencies he chose. That 
this is the fact, and the letters meant for 
a local “hit” to be recognized by Cleve- | 
landers, is shown by the opening of the 
famous first letter: “‘ I’m movin’ along— 
slowly along—towards your place.” 
Forrest Morcan. 

Hartford, Conn, U.S.A. 

Rospert Henry NEWELL (12 S. ix. 273, | 
313, 374).—Mr. Newell died in the summer of | 
1901. The exact date can never be known, | 
for on the door of his apartment being forced | 
he was found lying dead near it, having | 
apparently been seized with apoplexy or 
heart failure some days before. He lived a' 
lonely life, and had never recovered in soul | 
from the desertion of his wife, Adah Isaacs | 
Menken, whom he divorced only because she | 
had left him as she did three others—her | 
first husband Menken, the pugilist Heenan, | 
and Barclay of California—simply because | 
she speedily tired of them and of domestic | 
life. Newell had her in mind in his imitation | 
of ‘‘Owen Meredith,” of which one verse 
runs :— 

Claude, they tell me, should own my love: 

Well, I have loved him nearly a week ; 

Looking at one man longer than that 

Grows to be tiresome—so to speak. 
Forrest Morgan. 
Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


NICKNAME OF WILLIAM PiTT (THE 
Youncer) (12 8. ix. 352).—It appears to be 
possible that in the letter referred to there | 
is a confusion of William Pitt the younger | 
with William Pitt the elder, of whom, after | 
his maiden speech in the House of Commons, | 
Walpole, they tell us, declared, ‘‘ We must | 
muzzle this terrible cornet of horse.’’ Pitt was at | 
once cashiered and his commission cancelled. | 
(See ‘Chatham,’ by Frederic Harrison (1905), p. 17.) | 

He was a cornet in the Ist or King’s | 
Dragoon Guards. (See ‘A History of the! 


British Army,’ by the Hon. J. W. Fortescue, 
vol. ii., pp. 20, 54.) 
Possibly the writer of the letter quoted 


‘applied the word “cornette” to Pitt the 


younger, taking it, of course wrongly, to be 


‘a diminutive of “ cornet,’ and so to be 


applicable to the son of the ‘‘ cornet of 
horse.” 

It need scarcely be said that, as to cavalry 
officers, the French word “ cornette”’ and 


‘the English cornet” were synonymous, 


meaning the officer in a troop who carried 
the standard. RoBert PIERPOINT. 


StTavERTON, Co. DEvon (12 S. ix. 272).— 
I have only now just seen Mr. GEORGE C. 
PEACHEY’S inquiry for a sight of a publica- 
tion giving an account of a body found 


‘whole and imputrid at Staverton 80 years 


after burial. J am sorry I cannot give him 
access to the book, but what I take to be 


the one in question is indexed as being pre- 
‘served at the Plymouth Institution, as 


No. 1290 of the Davidson Collection of 
Pamphlets, in the following terms :— 

p- 105. Staverton.—Some Reflections on the 
Causes and Circumstances that may retard or 
prevent the putrefaction of Dead Bodies— 
Occasioned by an Account of a Body found entire 
and imputrid at Staverton in Devonshire, eighty- 
one years after its interment. By J. Kirkpatrick, 
M.D., London. 1751. 

S. 


Prince Boo (12 8S. ix. 207, sv. 
‘Statues and Memorials’; 256, 300).—The 
effigy of Prince Lee Boo seems at one time 
to have served as a tobacconist’s sign. In 
‘Handley Cross,’ ch. Ixxii., p. 525 (ed. 
of 1845), is mentioned ‘‘a _ beautifully 
carved Prince Le Boo nigger . . . six feet 
high, stout and well formed. He had a 
splendid diadem, full of parti-coloured 
feathers, and wore the dress of a savage 
chief.” He was bought second-hand and 
became the sign of Mr. Bowker’s tobacco 
shop. W. S., JR. 

Ithaca, N.Y. 


‘THE PrivATE Parers oF HENRY RYE- 
CROFT’ (128. ix. 371, 435).—This volume was 


| written during Gissing’s residence in Exeter 


and is largely autobiographical. The 
‘Papers’ were first published in The 
Fortnightly Review, vol. Ixxi., 1902, under 
the title ‘An Author at Grass.’ They are 
full of incidents of the writer’s daily life, 
as, for example, No. 3, which opens, “ Sitting 
in my garden amid the evening scent of 
roses, I have read through Walton’s ‘ Life 
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of Hooker.’ Could any place and time be 

more appropriate Almost within sight | 

is the tower of Heavitree church—Heavitree, | 

which was Hooker’s birthplace.” 
In this library Morley Roberts’s book | 

is classified as biography—which it un- 

doubtedly is. H. 
City Library, Exeter. 


BreweERS’ Company (12 S. ix. 431).— 
Particulars of the Brewers’ Company are 
to be found in ‘ Ancient Halls of the City 
Guilds’ (1903), p. 122; ‘ The City Companies 
of London’ (1904), p. 198; and ‘City of 
London Year Book’ (1910), p. 167. 

JAMES CASTELLO. 


New Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


An illustrated account of this company 
will be found in Ditchfield’s ‘City Com-_ 
panies of London’ (Dent, 1904). He refers | 
to it as a minor company, and, though poor, 
as ranking high in dignity and importance, 


with a history so ancient and full of curious 
detail that a large volume would be re- | 
quired for ‘“‘a complete account of this, 
flourishing company.” 
in 1445, but there are records in possession | 
of the company which prove its existence 
for some years prior to its incorporation. | 
They have some almshouses at South) 
Mimms. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. | 


| 


It was incorporated 


RNotes on Books. 


The Renaissance of Roman Architecture. Part 1. 
Italy. By Sir Thomas Graham Jackson. 
(Cambridge University Press. £2 2s. net.) 

THOSE who have derived pleasure and_ profit 

from Sir Thomas Jackson’s previous works on 

architecture will accord a hearty welcome to his 
latest book. Unfortunately it is not always 
the case that those who are entitled to speak 
with authority are gifted with lucidity in exposi- 
tion. But the peculiar charm of Sir Thomas’s 
writings lies precisely in their lucidity, and he can 
handle the most intricate problems in the realm 
of architecture without wearying his reader. 

When lucidity is allied with a pleasant directness 

of style the result is most valuable. 

In his preliminary chapter the author strikes 
at the root of the matter, and gives a rapid 
survey of architecture in Italy from Roman times 
to the dawn of the Renaissance. At the close 
of the fourteenth century, Italy, though intellee- 
tually backward and a prey at once to petty 
civil strife and the foreign adventurer, had a 
school of Gothic, which, so far from being decrepit, 
was at least as vigorous as the contemporary 
schools of France and England. But suddenly 
with the discovery of ancient classical texts and 
the enthusiastic revival of learning was born 
an entirely new school of architecture, which 
in Florence immediately, and in other northern 
and central towns surely, if more slowly, asserted 
s supremacy. The explanation of this rapid 
artistic revolution is not far to seek. Architec- 
ture reflects as no other art the trend of current 
ideas. Gothic was freely denounced as barbarous 
by the apostles of humanism; and Italy, though 
as yet in no sense of the word a nation, began 
to realize its intellectual and artistic heritage. 
Thus patriotism came into play. Roman re- 
mains, which before had been quarries for 


CoRPORATION OF HoastTMEN (12 S. ix. | Romanesque and Gothic builders, were studied 
431).—The Surtees Society has a volume with avidity. Florence, the centre of humanism, 
of extracts from the records of the Company took the lead. Rome, as ever lacking in initiative, 
of Hostmen of Neweastle-upon-Tyne, pub- | Were nok entirely 
lished in 1901, and from its preface I gather 
according to the accounts, in 1649, at a cost | hostile; and in the south the progress of the 
of £6. It represents a portly merchant artistic was slow and its history less interesting. 
in a fur-lined robe extending his hand | In the chapters that follow Sir Thomas reviews 


the progress of the new style in the principal 
to @ visitor in a wayfaring dress and saying | cities of Conioah and Northern Italy. The stad 
to him, “ Welcome, my oste.’” The company | of Gothic architecture, at least in’ England, has 
was granted a charter of incorporation by | accustomed students from the time of Rickman 
Queen Elizabeth in 1600. |to a more or less strict classification of styles. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. | The method is essentially procrustean in practice 


JoHN Patrick EpEen (12 S. ix. 430), 
Rector of Sedgefield and Canon of Durham, 
was born July 6, 1803; he married, May 3, 
1850, Catherine Francis, daughter of Col. 
Henry Stobart, R.A., J.P., D.L., of Etherly 
House, Bishop Auckland, and was the son 
of Thomas Eden of Glamorganshire, who 
married Frances Eliza, daughter of the | 
‘Hon. John Rodney. H. C. Barnarp. 


and intrinsically bad ; and fortunately the author 
attempts nothing of the kind. Moreover Re- 
naissance architecture has the great advantage 
over its predecessor of having known masters 
as exponents, and thus it is possible in many 
cases to group together the works of the great 
architects and to study them as a whole. Thus 
we can piece together the achievements of Brunel- 
leschi, Alberti, Bramante and the rest, and 
glean a fair amount of information as to their 
methods. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter is that 
which deals with the history of St. Peter’s. It 
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is an intricate problem, and it requires consider- 
able. patience to unravel the history of the 
basilica, which was rather more than a century 
in the building. It is here that lucidity is most 
valuable. For the building, as is well known, 
was the work of seven or eight hands; and to 
assign to each master the work for which he 
was responsible is a task which few would lightly 
undertake. The problem, however, has no 
terrors for Sir Thomas Jackson ; in fact he seems 
to revel in its intricacy, and makes his solution 
clear to the general reader by means of a diagram, 
designed to show the stages in its development. 
Throughout the book the plates and diagrams 
are not only excellent in themselves but are 
carefully selected to illustrate the point which 
the author is concerned to bring home to the 
reader. 

The close of the fifteenth century found the | 


A Text-book of European Archeology.. Vol. i. The 

Paleolithic Period. By R. A. S. Macalister. 

(Cambridge University Press, £2 10s. net.) 

Tuts book is based on lectures given by Dr. 
Macalister to students of archeology at University 
College, Dublin. Something of the vivacity of 
the spoken word enlivens its pages, and the selec- 
tion and arrangement of material, especially in 
the prolegomena, reveal the experienced teacher. 
The elementary but necessary geology and 
paleontology show a happy mean between re- 
dundancy and a too dry conciseness, and timely 
use is made of illustration. 

On disputed matters—such as the existence of 
Man in the Tertiary period—Dr. Macalister takes 
the scientific line of caution, sticking close to the 


| central evidence. He does not, however, restrict 


himself to statement of ascertained fact or ex- 
planations that may be considered accepted, but 


new architecture still progressing. So far, at gives the student a tolerably extensive insight 
Florence and at Rome, which drew its architects into current controversies, taking a hand in these 
from Florence, the new style had been fresh | himself, now and then, as in the lively discussion 
and vigorous and all but untrammelled by on the so-called eoliths. As with theories, so with 
tradition. The art was vernacular in the sense finds. He inculcates, and himself observes, a 
that it lacked self-consciousness, was understood |‘ healthy scepticism” which should actually 
by the people and was enriched by popular | prove more stimulating to the beginner than most 
artists and sculptors. The dangers of formalism | conjecture, seeing that it is the fruit of an un- 
had been present with the discovery of the text | usually keen imaginative appreciation of the con- 
of Vitruvius, but had been carefully avoided | ditions dealt with. He does not himself hazard 
by the genius of Brunelleschi and San Gallo. many guesses ; but we noted one of great interest. 
Bramante and Michael Angelo are the last of He is inclined to explain the curious tectiform 
the golden age, and even the latter towards | devices which occur in Magdalenian paintings as 
the end of his life showed a leaning to con- | being intended to represent traps—that is to say, 


ventionalism. | 

About 1540 the centre of gravity shifted to) 
Vicenza, and Palladio and Vignola became the 
principal exponents of the art. Both were con- | 
summate masters, and in their hands architecture, 
if more formal and austere, showed no noticeable 
decline from purer standards. But both un- 
fortunately wrote elaborate text-books based on 
strict Vitruvian formule, and from that moment 
the decline was rapid. Vignola boasted that | 
architecture was now within the powers of | 
mediocrity. He was right; it was, and- is, | 
when resolved into an exact science of modules | 
and elaborate proportions. Orthodoxy and 
convention now ruled supreme. Originality fled | 
before them; or, remaining, was denounced as 
barbaric. Architecture ceased to be a natural, | 
vernacular product; it ceased to progress, | 
became sterile, and died a lingering death. | 
Unimpeachable orthodoxy fell a ready victim to | 
baroque. 

In the production of his work Sir Thomas has | 
found a worthy ally, the Cambridge University | 
Press. The reading public has by this time | 
grown accustomed to the slipshod methods a 
post-war book production, to plates which | 
detach themselves at a touch, to bad paper and | 
indifferent printing. But the book before us is | 
entirely worthy of the subject. The plates, 
which include not a few of the author’s drawings, 
are well produced and securely mounted. The 
page is well spaced, and the ample margin 
makes for pleasure in reading; the binding is 
solid and elegant. In short, the book makes as 
great an appeal to the book-lover as to the student. 
The second part, which is to treat of Renaissance 
oe in England, will be awaited with 

rest. 


a pit with an impaling pole in the middle and a 
covering of branches and earth. He observes 


that, when these devices are painted on an animal 


figure, the pole is most often placed on that part of 


'the animal which would be transfixed by falling 
‘into the trap. That the traps do not resemble 
real traps as closely as the admirable Magdalenian 


paintings of animals resemble real animals is no 
reason for rejecting this explanation. The crafty 
artist, whose purpose was to lure the animal he 
portrayed to its doom, by no means intended that 
the object to which he sought to attract it should 
be recognized as a trap. Dr. Macalister thinks 
that we have here the elucidation of the well- 
known puzzle in the engraving of reinccer and 
salmon on a reindeer horn from Lorthet. The 
lozenges with a vertical bar across them are to be 
read as the jaws of an elastic-sided opening kept 
apart by a wooden bar, = when displaced by 
the tread of an animal, falls down and lets the 
jaws of the trap close upon the creature’s leg. 
Although, as we have said, commendably pru- 
dent in his criticism of the too-hasty theorist, Dr. 
Macalister himself sometimes makes somewhat 
sweeping statements on matters not directly 
archeological; and sometimes also makes a 
curious, though harmless, mistake. Among the 
first we would put such a statement as this: ‘ But 
the speech of man changes from generation to 
generation. It is progressive, and, in spite of the 
conservative influence of literature, is highly 
mutable.” As instances of the latter we may 
take the reiterated statement that the Somme 
flows eastward, and a mention of the “bones... . 
of fresh-water molluscs.” We think that the book 
alsc shows—to some extent—a fault rather com- 
mon in text-books, in that the excellent prelimi- 
nary part is somewhat over-weighted. For in- 
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stance, a good discussion and more copious | Trinity Hall. The Trinity College names reach 
‘a total of 3,130, with 574 killed, 638 wounded, 


illustration of the batons de commandement, their 
measurements (of which we do not: remember to 


and a corresponding number of decorations. 


have found any note in the book) and varieties of Gonville and Caius and Pembroke come next 


design would, on the whole, have been better 
worth while than the lengthy discussion of eoliths, 
and the great number of illustrations of these and 
of the earliest stone implements. 

The descriptions of the remains of Paleolithic 
man are very careful and thorough, and the 
account of his psychology is closely reasoned out. 
It is to be deplored that attempts should be made 
to go further than this and to reconstruct his out- 
ward form and feature. We were glad to notice 
Dr. Macalister’s denunciation of such attempts 
and also of their uselessness for atriving at the 
truth. Among the books for children published 


| 


| 


this year we have seen one which gives a drawing , 


purporting to be a restoration of the Piltdown 


man—a proceeding which, on many grounds, can- | 


not be too vigorously deprecated. It would be 
more to the purpose to emphasize the fact that in 
the ornaments and other objects found in Paleo- 
lithic interments we have the first tangible 
evidence of human affection. 

Though designed primarily for the student, and 
therefcre a substantial treatise, this work should 
attract the general reader also. It is the easiest 
and most readable summary of the present state 
of knowledge of the Paleolithic period that we 
know of. Further, it not only insists—as it needs 
must—on the supremacy of the French in arche- 
ology, but also furnishes excellent guidance to the 
French authorities on the subject and their work. 


The War List of the University of Cambridge, 
1914-1918. Edited by G. V. Carey. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. £1 net.) 

No official record, Mr. Carey informs us in his 

Introduction, was kept during the war by Cam- 

bridge University of the service of Cambridge men 

with the forces. College records of this were 
drawn upon and published from time to time 
in The Cambridge Review, the last list appearing 
in April, 1917. Mr. J. Austin Fabb, printer of 

The Cambridge Review, was, however, happily 

inspired to keep the record going till December, 

1919, and it was with this as his foundation that 

Mr. Carey entered upon the arduous task of filling 

out with particulars lists in which, so far, it 

had only been possible to note casualties and dis- 
tinctions. The task, so far as we ean judge, 
has been most satisfactorily carried out. 

A Cambridge man, for the purposes of the list, 
is one who was such at the time of his service, 
residence prior to war service being made the 
dividing line, with the exception only of men 
who had been admitted for Michaelmas, 1914, 
and prevented by their joining the Forces from 
coming into residence. Service with the Navy, 
Army and Air Force is reckoned as the service 
qualification, and for the purpose of this book the 
war is held to have ended on November 11, 1918. 

From the tabulated summary at the end we 
learn that Cambridge sent 13,878 men to serve in 
his Majesty's Forces, of whom 2,470 lost their 


lives, 2,902 were wounded, and 252 taken 
prisoner. Four of the prisoners escaped from 
captivity. Ten men have the V.C.-—four Trinity 


College men, two Pembroke men, and one man 
each of Downing, Gonville and Caius, Jesus and 


with over 1,200 each, Pembroke having a dis- 

tinctly larger proportion of killed and wounded. 

To Corpus, Pembroke and King’s appears to 

belong the melancholy honour of having given 

the greatest proportion of lives in the war. Each 
of these Colleges lost well over a fifth, Corpus 
nearly a fourth, of the men they sent. It would 
be interesting to know what proportion of the 

Cambridge men who joined enlisted as privates, 

and how many remained privates through the 

whole of their service. 

The Beginning of the Vear in the Middle Ages. 
By Reginald L. Poole. (London : Humphrey 
Milford, for the British Academy. 3s. net.) 

WE are delighted to call the attention of students 

of the Middle Ages to this monograph. It is a 

full, clear and erudite account of a subject which 

gives trouble not merely to the inexperienced 
tyro, but also to accomplished scholars and 
authorities on medieval history. According to the 

Julian Calendar the year began on January 1, 

altered about the end of the third century 

after Christ by the Byzantine authorities to 

September 1. It is not surprising that, in time, 

Christian feeling for the festivals of the Church 

prompted a departure from the pagan beginning 

of the year, and that Christmas, Easter and the 

Feast of the Annunciation were severally in 

different times and countries adopted. It is 

curious, however, that January 1 should have 
been retained as the first day for the purposes 
of the Calendar, and that, since almanacs were 
constructed from January 1 there should have 
arisen, about the middle of the thirteenth century, 

when almanacs were being more widely used, a 

tendency to revert to it. This reversion, as is well 

known, was definitely effected at last by the 

Church herself through the bull of Gregory XTIL., 

1581-2, a reform with which England did not fall 

in till seventy years later. The divergences of 

use throughout Europe are numerous and ex- 
ceedingly complicated, and to be proved only by 

a close examination and criticism of statements 

of date in ancient documents. Needless to say, 

Dr. Lane Poole has addressed himself to this with 

the utmost thoroughness—in fact this monograph 

will doubtless serve as the work in authority on 
the subject for a long time to come. 
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ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

CoRRIGENDUM.—At ante, p. 436, col. 2 footnote, 
for “ Son of Thomas Shatterdon’s sister Elizabeth” 
read Son of Colonel Henry Drax’s sister, Elizabeth 


_Shatterdon, 


Ages. 
phrey 


dents 
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